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END  THE  20  YEAR  FREEZE  IN  EUROPE 


The  post-World  War  II  decision  to 
confine  Communism  and  "contain" 
the  Soviet  Union  comes  up  for  major 
review  this  year  with  expiration  of 
the  basic  20-year  commitment  to 
NATO.  Signers  may  now  withdraw 
from  the  Pact  on  one  year's  notice. 

Americans  look  back  with  pride  to 
initiation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  help 
restore  European  economies.  They 
remember  less  clearly  the  nearly  con¬ 
comitant  decision  to  establish  an  At¬ 
lantic  defense  pact  (NATO)  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  rearmament  of  Western 
Europe.  The  communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  February,  1948  and 
the  blockade  of  Berlin  that  spring 
created,  according  to  the  U.S.  State 

TO  SHARE  OUR 

WEALTH  . . . 

Will  you  demonstrate  your  con¬ 
cern  for  human  development  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
by  sending  dollars  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman  for  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme? 
(Write  your  Congressman  at  the 
House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20515.)  Make  your 
checks  earmarked  for  UNDP, 
payable  to  the  UN  Comptroller. 
Enclose  a  personal  note  express¬ 
ing  your  concern  over  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  official  U.S.  re¬ 
sponse  to  human  needs  abroad. 

A  flood  of  such  direct  corre¬ 
spondence  early  in  the  session 
may  inspire  Congressmen  to  re¬ 
consider  their  meat-ax  approach 
to  foreign  aid.  Last  year  they  cut 
I  the  $1.8  billion  program  so  se¬ 
verely  that  the  proposed  $80  mil¬ 
lion  contribution  to  the  UNDP 
had  to  be  reduced  by  more  than 
10%.  You  can  help  compensate 
for  that  loss  so  that  the  UNDP 
can  continue  and  hopefully  ex¬ 
pand  its  pre-investment  surveys 
and  technical  assistance  activities. 


Department,  such  "fear  and  inse¬ 
curity"  as  to  endanger  the  recovery 
effort.  The  "only  satisfactory  anti¬ 
dote  to  fear"  was  determined  to  be 
"preponderant  power."  The  United 
States  was  to  supply  "much  of  the 
military  equipment  which  the  coun¬ 
tries  working  for  recovery  [could]  not 
produce  themselves."  The  Treaty, 
said  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  "will  strengthen  our  ability 
to  build  a  world  in  which  freedom  is 
maintained  and  expanded  and  in 
which  the  problems  remaining  and 
growing  out  of  the  war  can  be  solved 
in  an  atmosphere  free  of  the  fear  of 
aggression."  It  was  assumed  by  some 
that  creation  of  NATO  would  fortify 
diplomatic  bargaining  on  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  a  European  settlement. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  Treaty 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  UN  Charter, 
that  it  would  lead  to  an  arms  race, 
solidify  divisions  in  the  world,  and 
provide  a  prop  for  colonialism. 

#  Now  is  the  time  to  urge  your 
Congressmen  to  re-examine  these  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events. 

THE  RECORD 

NATO  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
THE  ARMS  RACE  despite  the  hope 
that  it  might  strengthen  diplomatic 
bargaining.  Since  1951  the  U.S.  has 
maintained,  in  Sen.  George  Aiken's, 
Vt.,  words,  an  "army  of  occupation" 
in  and  around  Western  Europe: 
”■304,000  troops,  largely  in  West 
Germany; 

”95,000  civilian  employees  —  both 
American  and  foreign  nationals 
”260,000  U.S.  dependents;  and 
”a  stockpile  of  7,200  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons. 

The  Executive  Branch's  grand  de¬ 
sign  to  counter  Soviet  superiority  in 
ICBM's  by  transferring  nuclear  weap¬ 


ons  to  NATO  allies  was  a  major 
factor  in  undermining  possibilities  for 
de-nuclearization  and  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Central  Europe  in  the  late 
fifties.  It  impeded  negotiations  for  a 
nonproliferation  agreement  until 
finally  rejected  by  Washington  in  the 
mid  sixties. 

NATO  HAS  HELPED  SOLIDIFY 
DIVISIONS  IN  EUROPE.  Although 
the  United  States  initially  demanded 
the  demilitarization  of  Germany,  both 
parts  of  Germany  have  been  rearmed 
since  NATO  was  formed.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  West  Germany  to  NATO 
in  1955  contributed  to  creation  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  by  the  Communist  pow¬ 
ers.  The  rearmament  of  Germany  has 
increased  Eastern  European  fears  and 
delayed  reunification.  Many  regard 
the  presence  of  NATO  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  West  Germany  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deterrent  to  conclusion  of  a 
German  Peace  Treaty.  Fear  of  a 
strong  Germany  was  one  factor  in  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

THE  NATO  COMMITMENT  HAS 
CAUSED  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  PUT  MILITARY  EXPEDIENCY 
BEFORE  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  As  of 
July  1,  1967,  the  United  States  had 
given  NATO  allies  $18  billion  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  Although  this  aid  was  not 
intended  to  be  used  for  internal  se¬ 
curity  in  colonial  areas  (outside  of 
Indochina),  it  was  disbursed  at  a  time 
when  many  colonies  were  struggling 
for  freedom  from  recipients  of  U.S. 
weaponry — Algeria  from  the  French, 
Angola  from  the  Portugese.  U.S.  aid 
has  also  been  used  in  domestic  up¬ 
risings:  Recently,  Rep.  Don  Edwards, 
Calif.,  charged  that  "what  is  especially 
poignant  is  that  American  tanks,  .  .  . 
and  armaments  stamped  'made  in 
America'  were  used  by  the  Greek 
colonels  to  overthrow  the  democrat!- 
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cally  elected  government  and  these 
same  arms  are  being  used  to  keep 
the  people  in  subjugation." 

But  according  to  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Clifford's  rationale:  "If  we  were 
to  confine  our  help  to  allies  on  the 
basis  of  approving  completely  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  governments  .  .  . 
NATO  would  disintegrate  and  .  .  . 
that  would  be  a  calamity."  Conse¬ 
quently,  military  aid  to  Greece,  which 
was  $79  million  in  1966,  has  been  re¬ 
sumed,  and  an  estimated  3-4,000  U.S. 
troops  are  still  stationed  on  Greek  soil. 

Strategic  concern  has  led  the  United 
States  to  be  equally  eager  to  supple¬ 
ment  Turkey's  military  establishment. 
Last  year  Turkey  received  $118  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  grants  from  the  United 
States,  or  26%  of  her  estimated  de¬ 
fense  budget  for  1967.  The  U.S. 
maintains  a  number  of  bases  along 
the  Black  Sea  and  an  estimated  15- 
20,000  troops  in  Turkey. 

Since  NATO  allies  have  refused  to 
accept  Franco's  Spain  in  the  alliance, 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
bilateral  arrangement  which  allows 
us  to  maintain  at  least  4  bases  and 
an  estimated  25,000  servicemen  and 
dependents  on  Spanish  soil.  The  two 
countries  are  currently  deadlocked 


over  base  renewal  terms.  Spain  wants 
more  military  assistance  —  she  re¬ 
ceived  only  $8  million  in  grant  aid 
last  year  —  and  there  is  some  indi¬ 
cation  that  Spanish  military  leaders 
hope  to  use  such  aid  to  quell  dis¬ 
orders  that  might  arise  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Franco. 

Not  only  do  some  of  our  European 
allies  have  questionable  political  re¬ 
gimes,  but  the  people  of  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain  and  Portgual  have  a 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  They  might  welcome  the 
transfer  of  military  funds  to  human 
development  programs. 

NATO  HAS  ENCOURAGED  A 
HARDENING  OF  U.S.  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  THE  COMMUNIST 
"SATELLITES."  Sen.  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  Mont.,  recently  found  fault  with 
the  "persistent  [U.S.]  disinclination 
to  act  toward  the  smaller  Eastern 
European  nations  with  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  difficult  situation 
and  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  be¬ 
fitting  the  great  power  of  this  Nation." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war, 
the  Executive  Branch  has  attempted 
to  use  trade  as  a  potential  lever  to 
weaken  Eastern  European  ties  with 


THE  COST  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 


per  capita 

Military 

Military 

%  of 

Military 

costs  as 

strength 

ment  in 

GNP* 

costs 

%  GNP 

in  1,000 

military 

NATO  (fatal  military 

manpawer:  6,520,7(X)) 

United  States  . 

.  $4,014 

$368 

9.8 

3,500 

8.9 

Canada  . 

.  2,777 

78 

2.7 

101.6 

n.a. 

Belgium  . 

.  2,021 

56 

2.8 

99 

n.a. 

Britain . 

.  1,982 

97 

5.7 

427 

4 

Denmark . 

.  2,521 

63 

2.6 

45.5 

n.a. 

France . 

.  2,063 

106 

5.3 

505 

4.9 

West  Germany  . 

.  2,137 

93 

4.3 

456 

3.9 

Greece  . 

.  768 

35 

4.5 

161 

8.7 

Italy  . 

.  1,226 

36 

2.9 

365 

3.1 

Luxembourg  . 

.  2,089 

25 

1.2 

0.6 

n.a. 

Netherlands  . 

.  1,739 

70 

4.0 

128.5 

4.1 

Norway . 

.  2,118 

80 

3.7 

35 

n.a. 

Portugal  . 

.  463 

32 

6.7 

182.5 

10.1 

Turkey  . 

.  306 

14 

4.6 

514 

7.7 

WARSAW  PACT 

(total  military  manpower 

:  4,273,000) 

USSR  . 

.  $1,523 

$147 

9.6 

3,220 

7.0 

Bulgaria  . 

.  882 

27 

3.0 

153 

n.a. 

Czechoslovakia . 

.  1,746 

100 

5.7 

225 

7.1 

East  Germany . 

.  1,657 

62 

3.7 

126 

4.4 

Hungary  . 

.  1,163 

30 

2.6 

102 

n.a. 

Poland  . 

.  1,054 

52 

5.4 

274 

4.0 

Rumania  . 

.  858 

27 

3.1 

173 

3.9 

Source:  The  Military  Balance  1968-1969.  n.a.=figures  unavailable.  t  Military  age. 

Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London.  *  Gross  National  Product. 


the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  preferred 
to  undermine  their  economies.  It  has 
strongly  opposed  proposals  to  (1)  bar¬ 
ter  or  sell  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses 
to  Eastern  European  nations  for  their 
currencies,  or  (2)  extend  economic  aid 
or  (3)  guarantee  credit  sales  to  such 
areas.  In  1951  Congress  decreed  that 
goods  from  communist  nations  could 
no  longer  enter  the  United  States  at 
regular  tariff  levels.  In  1962  the  leg¬ 
islature  tried  to  curtail  trade  further 
by  specifying  that  the  President  may 
refuse  to  allow  sales  to  communist 
nations  if  such  exports  would  make 
"a  significant  contribution"  to  their 
"economic  potential."  Special  dispen¬ 
sations  have  been  grudgingly  granted 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  because  of 
findings  that  they  were  not  controlled 
by  the  "international  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy"  and  that  such  assistance 
would  further  "promote"  their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  "international  com¬ 
munism." 

DOES  AMERICA  EXAGGERATE 
THE  THREAT?  It  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  in  Europe — and  the  Soviets 
have  made  life  very  unpleasant  for 
the  people  of  Berlin.  But  Europeans, 
in  general,  seem  less  alarmed  over  the 
Soviet  threat  than  does  the  United 
States.  This  is  illustrated  by  repeated 
U.S.  charges  that  the  "other"  mem¬ 
bers  of  NATO  are  not  doing  their 
share:  For  years  the  United  States  has 
had  a  larger  percentage  of  men  in  uni¬ 
form  than  most  of  their  allies.  It  has 
asked  its  draftees  to  serve  as  long  or 
longer  than  any  other  nation.  It  is  the 
only  NATO  power  to  fulfill  its  man¬ 
power  commitments  under  the  Treaty. 
Germany  has  shown  increasing  reluc¬ 
tance  to  pay  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in 
West  Germany.  The  other  allies  do 
not  even  maintain  adequate  stockpiles 
of  supplies  for  their  troops.  Their 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  runs  into 
the  billions,  whereas  U.S.  trade  has 
been  relatively  stagnant  since  1950, 
never  rising  above  $400  million  a  year. 

According  to  Sen.  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton,  Mo.:  "It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  so  many  countries  welcome  our 
paternalistic  efforts  in  military  affairs 
because,  in  effect,  we  are  financing  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world  at  great 
economic  benefit"  to  many  of  our 
allies. 
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Agreement  Was  Reached  Today  On  The  Shape  Of  The  Paris  Peace  Table 

(Fntnre  News  Item) 


THE  MEANDERING  NEGOTIATIONS  . . . 

"While  Ky  is  playing  around  in  the  plush  spots  of  Paris  and  haggling  over 
whether  he  is  going  to  sit  at  a  round  table  or  a  rectangular  table,  American  men 
are  dying  to  prop  up  his  corrupt  regime  back  home.  .  .  .  Haven’t  we  had  enough 
of  this  little  tinhorn  dictator  who  wastes  American  tax  funds  in  Paris  and 
American  blood  in  Vietnam?  .  .  .  There  is  no  military  objective  in  Vietnam 
now  that  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  additional  soldier  or  pilot.  Let  us  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  common  sense  stop  the  killing  and  tell  General  Ky  that 
if  he  wants  the  war  to  continue,  he  is  welcome  to  ...  go  hack  to  take  charge 
of  his  troops,  but  without  the  help  of  any  more  American  blood  and  treasure” 
— Sen.  George  McGovern,  S.  D.,  December  17,  1968. 

Congressional  mail  on  Vietnam  is  thin  or  nonexistent.  Keep  the  pressure  on  .  .  . 
let  the  new  Administration  know  that  ending  the  war  is  the  first  priority. 


SOME  POSS/BLE 
SOLUT/ONS 

The  United  States  should  press  for  a 
general  political  settlement  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Some  ingredients — 

#  Recognition  of  the  East  German 
regime  and  acceptance  of  the  Oder 
Neisse  line  as  the  boundary  between 
Germany  and  Poland.  Unless  this  is 
done,  any  economic  or  cultural  probes 
by  the  West  Germans  will  be  looked 
upon  by  the  East  as  an  effort  to 
undermine  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Witness  the  Czech  example. 
Furthermore,  efforts  to  isolate  the 
East  German  regime  can  only  retard 
the  liberalization  process  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

#  Renunciation  of  the  U.S.  trade 
policy  which  seeks  to  detach  the  satel¬ 
lites  from  Russia.  It  is  self-defeating 
and  retards  liberalization  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  should  be  replaced  with 
a  nonpolitical  policy  to  expand  trade 
with  all  nations. 

#  Ratification  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  agreement  by  West  Germany. 
East  Germany  has  already  ratified 
this  pact. 

#  Expanded  cooperation  between 
the  two  parts  of  Germany  in  order 
to  expedite  the  reunification  process. 

#  Assurance  for  human  rights  and 
free  movement  of  persons  in  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  Germany. 

#  Phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
in  the  hope,  as  stated  by  Sen.  Mans¬ 
field,  that  this  act  would  encourage 
withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Over  the  last  two 
years  nearly  half  the  Senate  has 
pressed  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 
U.S.  forces.  According  to  Sen.  Sym¬ 
ington,  the  Senate  was  assured,  years 
ago,  that  the  troops  would  be  needed 
in  Europe  for  a  maximum  of  18 
months.  Not  only  has  the  presence 
of  these  troops  increased  tensions  in 
Europe,  but  as  Sen.  Mansfield  has 
pointed  out,  they  "added  nothing  to 
our  ability  to  respond  to  events"  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

#  Demilitarization  of  both  parts  of 
Germany  and  their  inclusion  in  an 
arms-free,  nuclear-free  zone  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Such  a  zone  might  in¬ 
clude  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
possibly  Hungary  and  Denmark. 


#  Involvement  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  supervision  of  the  de¬ 
militarization  process.  A  UN  Peace¬ 
keeping  Force  has  been  used  in  Cy¬ 
prus  to  keep  two  members  of  the 
NATO  pact  from  each  others  throats 
at  a  cost  of  $79  million  for  45  months. 
This  is  decidedly  cheaper  than  main¬ 
taining  a  U.S.  presence  in  Europe,  a 
presence  that  helps  keep  the  Cold 
War  going. 

as.  MILITARY  PRESENCE 
ELSEWHERE .  .  . 

JAPAN:  The  size  of  the  U.S.  military 
establishment  in  Japan  and  U.S.- 
Japanese  policy  in  general  should  be 
re-examined  by  Congress  this  year. 
The  Japanese- American  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Treaty,  which  presently  permits 
the  presence  of  40,000  U.S.  troops  in 
about  149  facilities  in  Japan,  will  be 
up  for  revision  in  1970.  In  an  effort 
to  calm  growing  Japanese  protests, 
the  United  States  recently  proposed 
the  "return,  joint  use,  or  relocation" 


of  50  facilities.  Public  opposition 
stems  largely  from  problems  of  main¬ 
taining  major  bases  near  congested 
areas  and  from  the  feeling  that  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  bases  make  Japan  more 
vulnerable  to  attack.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Buddhist  Komeito  Party  re¬ 
vealed  that  these  bases  occupy 
enough  acreage  to  house  8.29  million 
Japanese  families,  and  that  many 
cause  safety  hazards  to  the  public. 
LATIN  AMERICA:  According  to  a 
study  prepared  in  1967  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
U.S.  military  assistance  program  in 
Latin  America  is  contributing  to  the 
suppression  of  "populist  forces"  in 
"those  countries  with  military  regimes 
or  with  unrepresentative  civilian  re¬ 
gimes  sustained  by  the  military."  The 
United  States  has  also  unwittingly 
helped  train  some  of  these  rebels. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  one  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Military  As¬ 
sistance  Program,  to  assist  "friendly 
countries  to  maintain  internal  secur¬ 
ity."  In  working  out  these  programs 
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U.S.  military  advisors  seem  to  forget 
that  repressive  regimes  have  more  to 
fear  from  internal  disorder  than  do 
governments  which  represent  the 
people.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  of 
the  program  has  been  on  counter¬ 
insurgency.  Nearly  half  of  the  $99 
million  in  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1967  was  earmarked  for  in¬ 
ternal  security. 

Many  Latin-American  officers  are 
trained  at  U.S.  military  institutions. 
The  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  caters 
exclusively  to  Latin  Americans.  It  has 
trained  over  20,000  officers  in  civic 
action  and  counterinsurgency.  The 
Inter-American  Defense  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  have 
trained  hundreds  of  officers,  some  of 
whom  have  become  so  disgusted  with 
their  own  governments  that  they  have 
joined  with  the  populist  forces. 

In  addition  to  these  training  pro¬ 
grams,  there  are  military  advisory 
missions  in  17  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus,  the  United  States  can 
"maintain  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the 
foreign  training  and  advising  of  Latin 
American  armed  forces." 


ON  DOMESTIC  DISARMAMENT  . . . 

The  important  paperback  on  gun  control. 
No  Right  to  Bear  Arms  by  Carl  Bakal  is 
available  in  quantity  at  85  <  per  copy. 
Groups  may  resell  the  book  up  to  its  news¬ 
stand  price,  $1.25.  Order  from  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy, 
1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C  20036. 


WILL  YOU  HELP  KEEP 
MISSILES  OUT  OF  YOUR 
BACKYARD? 

If  you  live  in  or  near  Albany,  Ga.; 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.; 
New  York  City;  Oahu,  Hawaii;  Salt 
Lake  City;  Seattle;  Boston;  Detroit; 
Los  Angeles;  San  Francisco;  Sedilia, 
Mo.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  or  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.;  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  block  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
SYSTEM  (ABM)  and  express  your 
opposition  to  the  ever  intensifying 
arms  race.  These  1.S  areas  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Army  as  possible  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  ABM  system.  Last  year 
several  Senators  almost  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  postponement  of  the  project 
on  the  grounds  that  the  ABM  system 
would  be  ineffective  and  would  ac¬ 
celerate  the  arms  race. 

CITIZEN  ACTION  CAN  STILL 
HELP.  Funds  for  construction  and 
land  acquisition  for  most  ABM  sites 
have  yet  to  be  allocated  by  Congress. 
The  Army's  requests  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  and  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole,  thus  providing  more 
channels  and  time  for  citizen's  views 
to  be  heard.  Among  those  Congress¬ 
men  who  are  already  reacting  to  pub¬ 
lic  opposition  are  Rep.  John  Conyers, 
Mich,  and  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Ill. 
who  has  asked  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  hold  open 
hearings  early  in  January.  You  can: 

#  Encourage  distinguished  citizens 
to  speak  out  against  deployment  of 
the  ABM  and  ask  your  Congressman 


to  arrange  for  their  appearance  be¬ 
fore  appropriate  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees. 

#  Arouse  public  interest  by  encour¬ 
aging  your  Congressman  to  set  up 
local  hearings. 

#  Arrange  educational  sessions  to 
stimulate  broader  individual  action. 
In  voicing  citizen  protest  underscore 
that  the  dangers  of  the  ABM  system 
lie  beyond  the  immediate  inconveni¬ 
ence  a  missile  site  may  cause — the 
danger  lies  in  the  folly  of  uselessly 
jeopardizing  mans'  hope  for  disarma¬ 
ment  and  misusing  scarce  dollars  that 
are  needed  for  education,  housing  and 
jobs. 

1^  Let  us  know  what  you  are  doing 
in  your  community  so  that  we  can 
pass  your  suggestions  onto  others. 
We  will  help  in  any  way  possible. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Wathington  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Soeiety 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editors:  Frances  Neely, 
E.  Raymond  Wilson  and  Bonnie 
Packer.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription 
$3.00  per  year.  Published  monthly 
except  August-September,  when  it 
is  combined.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  Serviee— 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  W ASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Address:  4100  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 

Name _ _ _ _ _ . -  Address . . . . . . . 

(Please  Print)  Zip 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
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